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SOUTH AMERICA: ARMIES IN COMMAND 



S OUTH AMERICA’S present po- 
litical plight can be summed up in 
one stark statistic: three out of every 
four of the continent’s citizens now 
live under military regimes of one form 
or another. That ratio was created by 
the imposition two weeks ago of overt 
military rule in Brazil, where half the 
continent’s 180 million people live. Yet 
even before that event, armed forces 
were in command in four other im- 
portant countries — Argentina, Peru, Bo- 
livia and Paraguay — which stretch from 
the peaks of the Andes to the desolate 
plains of Tierra del Fuego. 

Since 1930, South America has been 
shaken by 39 military coups, affecting 
all but one (Uruguay) of the continent’s 
ten principal countries. But the new set 
of coups is significantly different. 
Though there were some exceptions, by 
and large the military men in the past 
were eager to return to their barracks. 
After, of course, they had replaced the ci- 
vilian regime that they had ousted with 
one more to their taste. Increasingly, 
the more recent military leaders do not 
share that retiring attitude. Confident 
and cocky activists, they intend to hold 
on to the power they seize in order to 
lead their countries themselves. For bet- 
ter or worse. South America’s political 
destiny rests more and more in the 
hands of a new kind of soldier turned na- 
tional administrator. 

A Better Job. In a sense, the South 
American military can hardly be blamed 
for seeking to exercise political power. 
After all, they otherwise would have al- 
most nothing to do. Their countries are 
not in danger either from outside at- 
tacks or surprise raids by neighbors. 
Yet the continent’s nations keep nearly 
600,000 men on active duty and spend 
more money ($1 billion a year) on 
military costs and armaments, includ- 
ing French-built Mirage supersonic jet 
fighters, than they receive from the 
U.S. under the Alliance for Progress 



and other aid programs ($776 million). 

In South America, however, military 
hardware has uses other than defense. 
It affords armies an undisputed strength 
at home that makes them the conti- 
nent’s most effective political force. In 
the present circumstances, the vast ma- 
jority of the officers feel that the ar- 
mies need all the strength they can get. 
Though Fidel Castro is not their idol. 
South American youths, who represent 
by far the fastest-growing segment of 
the population, are swinging ever more 
to the left. The officers, who mostly em- 
body conservative, lower-middle-class 
views, hope to arrest that movement 
with tough government action. They 
are also thoroughly disgusted with ci- 
vilian politicians, who have failed to 
cope with the urgent problems of their 
countries. Trained in their own staff col- 
leges or U.S. military schools, the of- 
ficers, especially the younger ones, feel 
that they can do a better job. 

If they reach that conclusion, South 
American officers are not bound by the 
strict moral prohibition against inter- 
fering in politics that would inhibit 
Anglo-Saxon military men. As a result 
of a legacy that dates back to the mil- 
itary’s role in liberating the continent 
from Spain in the 1800s and to its sub- 
sequent support for social reform, the of- 
ficers consider themselves the saviors 
and protectors of their countries’ well- 
being. If the exercise of this lofty mis- 
sion entails tossing a few politicians 
out of office, the military conscience re- 
mains untwinged. 

Disgusted by Democracy. The critics 
of South America’s military claim that 
the officers intervene not so much as 
their nations’ guardians, but rather for 
the pleasure of power combined with a 
basic contempt for personal liberty and 
the cumbersome processes of parliamen- 
tary rule. Another complaint is that mil- 
itary regimes favor the status quo and 
thus impede social progress; they sup- 



press freedom of expression and alien- 
ate the very factions, especially the stu- 
dents and intellectuals, that should be 
drawn into South America’s all too nar- 
row political mainstream. 

In partial defense of the new officer 
class, its members are undoubtedly im- 
bued with a strong sense of patriotism. 
They genuinely believe that they care 
more about their countries than the ci- 
vilians do. But this lofty conviction tends 
to make them rigid, narrow, thin-skinned 
and puritanical. Criticism stirs up all 
their subconscious worries that having 
no wars to fight, they really have no so- 
cial role but are parasites on society. 
Their staff schools, where they take im- 
mense quantities of notes, teach them 
to worry about “subversion” and “na- 
tional security” to the point where they 
see threats everywhere — as one Brazilian 
general lately did in the proposal of a 
Catholic girls’ school to provide sex ed- 
ucation before the age of 17. Plays and 
movies that criticize the military must 
be censored, as must plays containing 
dirty words or lewd gestures. Preoc- 
cupied with such trifles, they are some- 
times blind to the greater social and 
economic ills of their countries. 

Durable Dictator. Whatever the mer- 
its or demerits of the military’s case, 
the takeovers are triggered, at least in 
part, by the weakness of South Amer- 
ica’s democracies. The events in Brazil 
that have led to the virtual dictatorship 
of former General Arthur da Costa e 
Silva began in 1964 only after leftist 
President Joao Goulart had shoved the 
country toward economic chaos and per- 
haps even Communism. In that same 
year, the Bolivian military, led by Air 
Force General Rene Barrientos, seized 
power to avert a full-scale revolt by 
the country’s volatile tin miners. They 
were angry over civilian President Vic- 
tor Paz Estenssoro’s rewriting of the con- 
stitution in order to succeed himself. 

General Juan Carlos Ongania took 
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over in Argentina in 1966 in an effort 
to halt a potentially disastrous economic 
drift that had accelerated under Presi- 
dent Arturo Illia, a well-meaning but in- 
effectual administrator. General Juan 
Velasco Alvarado led a coup in Oc- 
tober against Peru’s imaginative Presi- 
dent Fernando Belaunde Terry for many 
reasons, not the least of which was the 
country’s rapid descent into substantial 
debt. But Belaunde had, in fact, been a 
good President, and even by Latin Amer- 
ican standards a coup was uncalled for. 
Not quite fitting any category is Par- 
aguayan General Alfredo Stroessner, 
South America’s most durable dictator, 
who took over in 1954 to quell the po- 
litical bickering that threatened to plunge 
the country into chaos — and has sim- 
ply stayed on, not to reform his coun- 
try in the main but rather because he 
likes his job. 

Solutions Make Problems. Once in 
power, the military inevitably create new 
problems as they solve old ones. Ac- 
complishing the nearly impossible job 
of bringing under some control Brazil’s 
ruinous inflation, the army’s unbending 
political attitudes alienated so many Bra- 
zilians that the military men felt iso- 
lated and unappreciated (see following 
story). In Bolivia, Barrientos’ army- 
backed regime has brought peace to 
the tin mines on whose exports the coun- 
try’s economic health depends. Yet his 
somewhat heavy-handed rule has in- 
furiated and alienated Bolivia’s students, 
who occasionally take to the streets in 
rock-tossing protests against his regime. 
In Argentina, General Ongania has es- 
caped severe criticism because his mil- 
itary regime’s Draconian measures have 
managed to arrest the country’s eco- 
nomic decline, bringing a collective sigh 
of relief from Argentinians. But pres- 
sures may well mount if he persists in 
his intention to keep the country under 
military rule for at least ten years. Pe- 
ruvian Strongman Velasco has so far 
won wide popular support by expro- 
priating some American oil interests that 
Peruvian leftists long have considered 
to be a prime symbol of Yanqui eco- 
nomic imperialism. 

In those parts of South America still 
untouched by the takeover trend, ci- 
vilian statesmen are understandably 
eying their own military establishments 
for any signs of a desire to run the coun- 
try themselves. In Chile, far-leftists, who 
made a strong showing in the presi- 
dential election last time, incite fears of 
a coup. They may do even better in 
the 1970 presidential balloting. As a re- 
sult, there are rumors that the Chilean 
military is receiving advice from broth- 
er officers in neighboring countries to 
seize on the Communist threat as an ex- 
cuse to take power. Such reports may 
be groundless, but they reflect the con- 
cern in South America that democratic 
governments, whatever their shortcom- 
ings, are more threatened today by their 
protectors than by their enemies, as 
they attempt to wrestle with their so- 
cial and economic problems in an era 
of turbulence and change. 



BRAZIL 

Justifying the Crackdown 

The only politician in Brazil able 
and anxious to make a public speech 
last week was Arthur da Costa e Silva, 
President of the republic. In the wake 
of an army coup the week before that 
had closed down the Congress, caused 
widespread arrests and limited civil 
rights, Costa e Silva chose an obvious 
audience. In a 15-minute speech, the re- 
tired marshal gave the commencement 
address to the graduating class of the 
army’s high-command school in Rio de 
Janeiro. Since the audience included 
military men who had engineered the 
coup, Costa e Silva went out of his 
way to stress two points. One, hardly nec- 



and the order of this country are our 
responsibility.” 

Who Are “They"? “They want to di- 
vide you,” Costa e Silva told the of- 
ficers. “They will cast doubts among 
you, at the same time attacking you in 
the eyes of the public. They will try to de- 
moralize the government, and they will 
try to demoralize you.” Who were 
“they”? Almost anyone in Brazil’s elite 
who wore mufti, if Costa e Silva was 
to be believed: “You have heard voices 
raise themselves from the pulpit, from 
the courts, from Congress, from the uni- 
versities and from the press.” Some 
were even members of the National Re- 
newal Alliance, the government party es- 
tablished after the first military takeover 
in March 1964 against Leftist Joao Gou- 




CARRIER "MINAS GERAIS" OFF RIO BEACH 
Attentive to bread as well as circuses. 



essary for him to state to such a group, 
was that the officers were justified in 
their crackdown. 

The other was more significant: he 
asked, not too subtly, for the army to 
keep him in his job. Brazil’s officer 
corps, like others on the continent, is cur- 
rently split into at least two philosophies 
of governing. One follows the familiar 
military tradition of moving in when 
things go off course, then moving out 
again once matters have been set straight. 
The second group, deeply interested in 
economic growth, believes that progress 
in Brazil can only come about through 
continuing military rule. This latter 
group, whose spokesman is First Army 
Commander Syseno Sarmento, so far 
controls the military in Brazil — and is 
unhappy with what it considers a more 
lenient posture by Costa e Silva. The 
old marshal therefore declared himself 
to be “a companion in arms” who “not 
even for one day forgets his loved days 
in the Brazilian army. The tranquillity 



lart. The government last week indicated 
that it may disband the party. One em- 
barrassing reason: 70 of its members 
were among the Congressmen who re- 
fused to indict Fellow Legislator Mar- 
cio Moreira Alves for slurs against the 
army. It was the “no” vote of a nor- 
mally compliant Congress that ostensibly 
touched off the military’s intervention. 

Actually, agitation for an army putsch 
had been under way for months. “It 
was not just because of Marcio Mo- 
reira Alves,” one military man confided 
last week. “He’s a punk not worth the 
consequences of the action taken by 
the military. Rather, from defeat to de- 
feat — including those in the Supreme 
Court — we would soon have had Gou- 
lart back and the Communists back.” 
What he meant was that university stu- 
dents, playwrights and newspapers had 
increasingly been attacking the army — 
and getting away with it. Younger of- 
ficers were also angry that some ci- 
vilians were making fortunes while they 
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get only raises proportionate to Brazil’s 
chronic inflation. The military also wants 
jet fighters and rockets, even though Bra- 
zil has no saber-rattling neighbors. 

Parades and Prisoners. Accustomed 
to such reasoning and sporadic revo- 
lution, many a Brazilian tried to ignore 
the new situation. Those who pondered 
it were frustrated by tight censorship. 
Others seemed more interested in soc- 
cer scores or in the girls parading the 
beaches around Rio rather than the 
naval ships and helicopters suddenly ac- 
tive offshore, though, of course, the ma- 
jority of Brazilians deeply resented the 
repressions and rumors of purges. 

Costa e Silva, under his revolutionary 
powers, has the right to suspend ha- 
beas corpus, fire officials or deprive at 
whim any Brazilian of political rights 
for a ten-year period. Also, under the 
tightest controls in Brazil in 30 years, 
„ the government can investigate what it 
suspects are illegal earnings; last week 
the President ordered a five-man com- 
mission to be formed for this task. Its 
hearings could become a circus as well- 
known men are hauled before it. For- 
mer President Juscelino Kubitschek is 
among its likely targets for allegedly 
profiting by the building of a new cap- 
ital at Brasilia. Meanwhile, attentive to 
bread as well as circuses, Costa e Sil- 
va’s administration last week announced 
that it was firing over 5,000 employees 
of the Ministry of Finance, cutting back 
on new public works and slashing the 
travel allowances of government offi- 
cials. All are part of an effort to re- 
duce a deficit that will otherwise reach 
$300 million. 

GUYANA 

An Easier Way 

The threat from the left in South 
America need not always be suppressed 
by armies. It can often be met as easily 
and more democratically at the ballot 
box — as the coastal republic of Guyana 
demonstrated in its general elections last 
week. Prime Minister Forbes Burnham, 
who has ruled a shaky coalition since 
Guyana ceased being British Guiana in 
1966, won a clear majority after the 
votes were counted. His opponent was 
Dr. Cheddi lagan, who switched from 
dentistry to politics and for a time after 
independence ran British Guiana as a de- 
voted Marxist. He hailed Fidel Castro as 
the century’s greatest liberator. 

Arson and Rape. Tiny Guyana (83,- 
000 sq. mi.) is a rarity among South 
American nations. Like Jagan, about 
51% of the population of 700,000 is de- 
scended from East Indians who were in- 
dentured by the British decades ago to 
work the sugarcane fields. Another 
30%, like Burnham, has ancestors who 
were Negro slaves imported for the 
same purpose. The remainder is an olio 
of whites and aborigines, who are called 
Amerindians to distinguish them from 
East Indians. About the only tie that 
Guyanans have with the rest of 
South America is a long-standing border 




BURNHAM IN CAMPAIGN SPEECH 
Ballots for peace. 



dispute with neighboring Venezuela. 

Guyana’s political battles have always 
been joined on ethnic lines. As Prime 
Minister of the colony, lagan more or 
less ignored the social justice that he 
had long preached. His favoritism to- 
ward the Indians finally touched off a 
three-year vendetta between blacks and 
Indians that resulted in riots, arson, loot- 
ing, rape and murder. In 1964, British 
troops moved in to stop the slide into 
chaos. Though Britain then introduced 
proportional representation in the uni- 
cameral 53-seat National Assembly, la- 
gan’s Progressive People’s Party con- 
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JAGAN AT STREET RALLY 
Preachments forgotten. 



tinued to hold the largest single bloc. 
But Burnham outvoted and succeeded 
him as Prime Minister by putting to- 
gether a coalition of his People’s Na- 
tional Congress Party and a smaller 
conservative group called United Force. 

Ribbons and Rocks. The U.S. pre- 
ferred Burnham to the Marxist Jagan. 
In three years, it provided $43 million 
in aid funds, which allowed the Prime 
Minister to build 380 miles of high- 
way, rural water-supply systems, 61 new 
schools and an educational extension 
program. Campaigning for re-election 
earlier this month, Burnham could brag 
of decreasing unemployment as men 
went to work on new projects. He os- 
tentatiously cut ribbons for a 44-mile 
stretch of highway near Guyana’s cap- 
ital, Georgetown, and a $3,600,000 ter- 
minal building at the capital’s airport. 
To make doubly certain of victory, how- 
ever, Burnham shrewdly pushed through 
legislation allowing Guyanans living 
overseas, who are mostly Negroes, to 
vote by absentee ballot for the first 
time. Of 36,745 who did, 34,429 sup- 
ported Burnham. Jagan, meanwhile, was 
bombarded with oranges, tomatoes and 
rocks while waving a copy of Arthur 
Schlesinger’s thousand-day account of 
the Kennedy Administration and crying: 
“Here I have proof that Burnham sold 
out to the Yankees!”* 

Burnham had not sold out, as far as 
most voters were concerned. Rather, he 
had kept the peace. Moreover, for the 
first time a Negro had made overtures 
to the Indian population. Since many 
are rice or sugarcane farmers, Burnham’s 
government has been working on new 
strains that will mean better crops. Also, 
Burnham allowed India’s Bank of Ba- 
roda to open a branch in Guyana, de- 
clared national holidays on Muslim and 
Hindu feast days, issued Guyanan post- 
age stamps in honor of the Koran. As 
a result, Burnham last week carried In- 
dian districts that Jagan had always con- 
sidered safe. And the long-term effects 
of such policies augur well for mineral- 
rich Guyana’s future in an atmosphere 
of racial harmony. They do, that is, un- 
less the mercurial Jagan oversteps his 
angry vow last week to topple the new 
government by “legitimate means.” 

SOUTHEAST ASIA 

How Not to Supervise a Peace 

Several days earlier, a helicopter had 
rocketed the small Cambodian village 
of Prey Toul near the South Vietnamese 
border, killing one civilian and injuring 
23 others. Prince Norodom Sihanouk’s 
government had complained, and now 
the International Control Commission — 
composed of Canadian, Indian and Pol- 
ish officials — was on the scene to in- 

* Jagan’s anger was presumably aroused by 
Schlesinger’s policy advice to JFK: “An in- 
dependent British Guiana under Burnham (if 
Burnham will commit himself to a multiracial 
policy) would cause us many fewer problems 
than an independent British Guiana under 
Jagan.” 
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